“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scrifitures dailu, whether those things were 
20.°—* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


BATHS’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


Tothe Meeting for Sujfferings of Ohio 
Meeting’: 


OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


“When we consider,” says the author, 
fpage 157,) “the necessity there is, and 
has been, for some acknowledged authori- 
ty, to which to bring the conflicting opin- 
ions of men—when we remember the 
extraordinary manifestations of power, 
which attended the first promulgation of 
the Scrifitures, and the miraculous man- 
ner in which they have becn preserved, 
as well as the truths of the different por- 
tions of history, of prophecy, and of doc- 
trine they contain, we must be sensibie 
that divine interposition has not been so 
evidently displayed, in relation to any 
other writing whatever.” 

Thus, according to this writer, divine 
interposition has been used, and miracles 
performed to preserve the scriptures, in 
erder that they might sett/e and determine 
“conflicting opinions.” Admitting the 
argument, it must be acknowledged, that 
miracles have been performed in vain, 
and that in this respect, been even more 
than frustrated, since there is nothing, 
as Phipps truly observes, about the sense 
ef which there are so many “conflicting 

opinions” as the Scriptures themselves. 
‘The many hundred sects in Christendom 
have all appealed to the Scriptures as the 
ground of their discprdant systems: yet 
the Scriptures are the “acknowledged 
authority” through the medium of which 
harmony and unity are to be restored! 
We need not go further to expose the er- 
yors and discrepancies—and even the fol- 
Vel, XXVI. 3A 


ly and absurdity of constituting the Scrip- 
tures the test of ofinion, and the recon- 
ciler of systems. The experience of a 
thousand years, may serve to illustrate, 
and confirm these truths, althouch it has 
not driven theologians from their untena- 
ble position, nor arrested the progress of 
blind error, and endless litigation. 


It is in vain then, that we are referred 
to the Scriptures as toan “ acknowledged 
authority” to determine “conflicting ofiz~ 
ions.” The primitive Quakers erected 
another standard, primary to the scrip- 
tures, and by which even these can be 
tried and appreciated. “1f by the Spirit,’ . 
says Barclay, “ we can only come to the 
true knowledge of God: if by the Spirit 
we are to be led into all truth, and so be 
taught ofall things: then the Spirit, and 
not the Scriptures, is the foundation anct 
ground of alftruth and knowledge, and 
the primary rule of faith, and manners.’ 
(Ap. p. 86.) Again, in page 95, the same 
author, after speaking of the various 
causes of uncertainty, in expounding and 
interpreting Scripture, adds: “ But fur- 
ther, the various readings of the Hebrew 
character by reason of the points, which 
some plead for as coeval with the first. 
writings, which others, with no less prob- 
ability, alleged to be a jater invention ; the 
disagreement of divers citations of Christ 
and the apostles with those passages in 
the Old Testament they appeal to; the 
great controversy among the fathers, 
whereof some highly approve the Greek 
Septuagint, decrying and rendering very 
doubtful’ the Hebrew copy, as in many 
places vitiated, and altered by the Jews; 
other some, and particularly Jerom, ex- 
alting the purity of the Hebrew, and ree 
jecting, yea even deriding the history of 
the Septuagint, which the primitive 
church chiefly made use ef; and seme 
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BATES’ DOCTRINES. 


fathers that lived centuries before him, 
affirmed to be a most certain thing; and 


~ the many various readings in divers co- 


pies of the Greek, and the great alterca- 
tions among the fathers of the three first 


_ centuries, who had great opportunity to 


be better informed than we can now lay 
claim to, concerning the books to be ad- 
mitted or rejected, as is above observed ; 
I say, all these and much more which 
might be alleged, puts the minds even of 
the learned into infinite doubts, scruples, 
and inextricable difficulties: whence we 
may very safely conclude, that Jesus 
Christ, who promised to be always with 
his children, to lead them into all truth, 
to guard them against the devices of the 
enemy, and to establish their faith upon 
an immoveable rock, left them not to be 
principally ruied by that, which was sub- 


_ ject in itself to many uncertainties; and 


therefore he gave his Spirit, as their prin- 
cipal guide, which neither moths nor time 
can wear out, nor transcribers nor trans- 
lators corrupt; which none are so young, 
none so illiterate, none in so remote a 
place but they may come to be reached, 
and rightly informed by it. : 
“Through and by the clearness which 
that Spirit gives us it is that we are only 
best rid of those difficulties that occur to 
us concerning the Scriptures. The real 
and undoubted experience whereof I my- 
Self have been a witness of, with great 
admiration of the love of God to his chil- 
dren in these latter days: for I have 
known some of my friends, who profess 
the same faith with me, faithful servants 
of the Most High God, and full of divine 
knowledge of his truth, asit was imme- 
diately and inwardly revealed to them by 
the Spirit, from a true and living expe- 
rience, who not only were ignorant of the 
Greek and Hebrew, but even some of 


them could not read their own vulgar 


language, who being pressed by their ad- 
yersaries with some citations out of the 
English translation, and finding them to 
disagree with the manifestations of truth 
in their own hearts, have boldly affirmed 
the Spirit of God never said so, and that 
jt was certainly wrong; for they did not 
believe that any of the holy prophets or 
aposties had ever written so ; which when 


1 op this account seriously examined, 


really found to be errors and corruptions 
of the translators ; who (as in most trans- 
lations) do not so much give us the genu- 
ine signification of the words, as strain 
them to express that which comes near- 
est to that opinion and notion they have of 
truth. And this seemed to me to suit 
very well with that saying of Augustine, 
Fpist. 19. ad Hier. Tom. ii. fol. 14. after 
he has said, ‘That he gives only that 
honour to those books which are called. 
canonical, as to believe that the authors 
thereof did in writing not err,’ he adds, 
‘And if I shall meet with any thing in 
these writings that seemeth repugnant 
totruth, I shall not doubt to say, that ei- 
ther the volume is faulty or erroneous; 
that the expounder hath aot reached 
what was said; or that I have in no wise 
understood it.’ So that he supposes that 
in the transcription and translation there 
may be errors.” 

The sum, then is this, that the source 
of all religion, and religious knowledge, 
and the only test of divine truth is to be 
looked forin MAN. Now when we ap- 
peal to this heavenly Instructor in our- 
selves; or when we appeal to the expe- . 
rience of its operation in others, what 
does it teach? Not abstract propositions, 
nor opinions, nor systems, nor tl eories ; 
ner do we find it a éest by which to as- 
certain their comparative merits; be- 
cause there is neither merit nor truth in 
any of them. But it leads out of all these. 
It leads out of abstract opinion, into feel- 
ing; and from theory into practice: for 
Christianity is operative and practical— 
an exercise of all the virtues, and a sub- 
duing of all the vices, their opposites. It 
is not the business, therefore, of the Chris- 
tian to be seeking for a test, or some “ ac- 
knowledged authority,” by which to try 
“conflicting opinions,” but to abandon 
them altogether: turn to the divine Di- 
rector in his own seul, and simply po 
what that commands to be done, and re- 
frain from all that it prohibits. And in 
this simple, practical path, he will find 
the experience of those who have phrsu- 
ed the same way, to serve as “ reproof,” 
—*instruction,’’—-and “ comfoft,”—whe- 
ther recorded in the Scriptures, or other 
books: or learned from his cotempora- 


ries. 
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» “certain test’; 


BATES’ DOCTRINES. 


We are told by our author that the So- 
ciety of Friends “in all cases, and at all 
times have been willing to bring their 
frrinciples, and practices to them [the 
Scriptures] as to a certain test.” By 
“principles” we here understand opin- 
ions, or theory, oT doctrines; but there 
are four very important words wanting 
to completethe sentence, without which 
it has rcither meaning, nor application, 
viz. a6 they understand them. And very 
unhappy words they are for the writer, 
and his system ; for as each sect has a 
different understanding of the Scriptures 
from every other, instead of being “a cer- 
tain test” —* an acknowledged authority” 
to reconcile “conflicting opinions,” these 
writings are thus made the ground of all 
the “conflicting oftinions,’ and contro- 
versies in Christendom ! ! 


We have had repeated occasion to no- 
tice the discrepancies into which this 
_ writer has been betrayed, in common with 
every other system builder of religion. 
The Scriptures are here referred to as a 
an “acknowledged au- 
thorty,” to determine “ conflicting opin- 
ions”; and the “necessity” for Such a 


“test” is‘brought forward as a reason for | 


“the miraculous manner in which they 
have been preserved.” Now all that is 
daily passing before our eyes, as well as 
the past history of the church, demon- 
strate, not only that they do not answer 


that character, but that they are made the | 
very ground and cause of conflicting opin- | 


ions ; each sect building on the Scriptures, | 
their numerous discordant systems: SO | 
that “there is nothing,” as Phipps justly 
remarks, “ about which mankind differ so 
much as the Scrifitures themselves!” 
Thus the setting up the Scriptures as the 
“test” of religious opinions, so far from 
harmonizing the Christian world, has 
_ Caused more tumultuous and disgraceful 
controversy than any thing else ! 


We do not bring these facts forward, as 
objectionstothe Scriptures. The fropfier 
use of them has made them, and will 
continue to make them, a blessing to the 
world. But, like every other blessing, 
they have been grossly misused; and in 
no other respect more than in the appli- 
cation of them as a “test”? of opinions, 


| 
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instead of PRACTICE: an abuse which the 
book before us will tend to ferpetuate. 

But we must have, you will say, some 
“acknowledged authority” to recur to as 
a standard for religious ofinions; and 
where shall we find it, if itis not in the 
Scriptures? The quotation made above 
from Barclay, shows where and what the 
standard was, that “ primitive Friends” 
erected: and what reason is there for 
changing this ground? The experience 
of nearly two centuries ought to have 
satisfied you that the foundation was good. 
The Society, without a written creed — 
discarding all systems and speculations; 
and recurring, and referring to first prin- 
ciples, to the light within; the law writ- 
ten in the heart, asthe primary rule, guide, 
and standard, have hitherto enjoyed more 
peace, and harmony, and unity, than any 
other body of Christians in the world, 
with a creed, or outward standard of faith 
to direct them. Are ye so foolish ? hav- 
ing began in the Spirit, are ye now made 
perfect by the flesh ?—Have ye (or your 
fathers) suffered so many things in vain 
if it be yet in vain? 

The Society commenced by making 
Christianity, in the main, a system of 
hractice, and not of speculation, or of opin- 
ions. I say, in the main, for some excep- 
tions are admitted ; and in some of their 
first writings, there is a deviation from 
the path of ez;.crience. Wherever this 
is the case, discrepancies and contradic- 
tions will be found, more or less, in.their 
writings. But, had they adhered faith- 
fully to their first foundation, there would 
not have been, at this moment, oné “ con- 
flicting opinion” to disturb their harmo- 
ny ; nor one Aireling within their atmos- 
phere: for every flaceman, and every 
one seeking fire-eminence, is a hireling.’ 

On the ancient foundation you are 
building with hay, wood, and stubble and 
if the sacred fire becomes extinguished 
which is beginning to consume it, the So- 
ciety of Friends must retrograde, and the 
standard of reformation will be set up in | 
another quarter. For the reformation 


will progress, until all systems, and creeds, 


and abstract opinions are wholly aban- 
doned, and Christianity placed on the im- 
moveable rock of immediate revelation, 
wherein neither the Scriptures, nor any 
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outward authority will be referred to as a SELECTED. . 

test of “conflicting opinions.” ‘The sun 

shall be no more the light of Christendom SLAVERY. 


by day, neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto her; but the Lord 
only shall be unto her an everlasting light, 
and her’God shall be her glory. 

To sum up the matter in a few words: 
The Papist receives thé Scriptures as a 
*“test,’—an “acknowledged authority”; 
and by them he shows that the vicar of 
St. Peter is infallible. By them he proves 
that the doctrine of transudstantiation is 
true, and the sacrifice of the mass to be 
adored: and with the bible in his hand, 


A certain means of putting an end to 
slavery, would be to cease to use the pro 
duct of the slave’s labour. This may be 
brought about in two ways: Ist. by ab- 
staining from the purchase and use of su- 
| gar, coffee, and cotton; and 2d. by en- 
| couraging the production of, those arti- 
cles by freemen. A few individuals, both 
here and in Europe, have, for many years, 
borne a faithful testimony against this 
_ highest of national crimes by adopting the 
_ first mentioned course: but there is toe 


he pronounces a terrible sentence against 
all opponents—they are anathema, mar- 
an-atha. By the same divine “ authori- 
ty,” the Protestant boldly declares that in 
all this the Papist is a downright idolater, 
and blasphemer. Jn like manner, the 
numerous dissentersfrom MotherChurch, | 
and the pope, all refer with entire confi- | 
alence to the same “test,” and judge of ! 
“conflicting opinions,” for a demonstra- | 
tion of the truth of their various and dis- 
cordant modes of faith. Here the pre- 
destinarian finds overwhelming testimony 
to prove that some men have been, from 
all eternity, elected to eternal life, and 
others, in like manner, cast off into ever- 
lasting misery. “The Armenian deduces 
evidence not less convincing from the 
same source that the foregoing doctrine 
is impious and abominable. One bap- 
tizes by sprinkling, and declares it to be 
on the “ authority” of “ the word of God,” 
essential to salvation; another proves by 
jt, that sprinkling is a mockery of the 
Holy One, and plunges his subject into 
the water.—But yet, the Bible is the sole 
judge of controversy—the only “test,” 
and “acknowledged authority to which 
to bring the conflicting opinions of men”; 
and on this ground each jarring faction 
take their stand, and from the pulpit and 
the press, with the “test” in their hands, 
contend even unto blood, for the faith 
* once delivered to the saints”! 


An enemy to Creeds. 


“The genuine beauty of Christianity 


much of self-denial in it, for general prac- 
tice, unless mankind were much more 
disposed to'take up the cross daily, than 
they are. Our attention, therefore, will 
| be more successtully directed to the rais- 
ing of those articles by freemen. The 
following intelligence from France, if it 
may be relied on, justifies the expecta- 
tion of our soon bejng able to furnish our- 
selves with the article of suGar, from 
| our gardens. 
“Sucar rrom Beets.—The Buflictin 
_ of the Society in France for encouraging 
| national industry, for July last, contains 
‘the following interesting intelligence. 
The perseverance of Mr. Chaptal, the 
| president, in his efforts to encourage the 
| manufacture of sugar from Beets, has 
completely succeeded, and it is expected 
_that France will soon be able to produce 
| sufficient of this article for her own con- 
| sumption. It is asserted, in the most posi- 
| tive manner, that sugar from beets and 
_sugar from the cane are precisely the 

same substances. It is acknowledged 
that the cultivation of beets is very bene- 

ficial to land, in preparing it for a wheat 

crop; and after the saccharine matter is 

extracted, the root is excellent food for 

cattle. Besides the produce of sugar, the 

manfacturer obtains also molasses, which 

givesa considerable quantity of brandy. 

Marshal the Duke of Ragusa, presented 

at the exhibition many loaves of su- 
gar made from beets at the factory in 

Chastellon. A Mr. Creswell owns a facs 
tory at Arras, where he made, in 1822, 
about 280,000 pounds of sugar from this 


contests and intemperate zeal of its vota- 
ries,”—Dillwyn. 


has been mucii obscured by tie frivolous 


vegetable, by an excellent process, which 
he communicates freely to all who wish 
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tains from 10 parts of beets 5 parts of su- 
gar and 4 of molasses. One hectare of 
land (24 acres) planted with beets gave 
him 2000 pounds of sugar, or 1200 pounds 
per acre. Mr. de Beaujeau, of Belior, 
(Orne) has simplified the fabrication of 
this sugar in sucha manner, that it may 


be made in common jamilies. A factory 
is established at Pont-a-Mousson, (Meur- 
the) by Messrs. Mason and Andre.” 


UNIVERSAL LIGHT. 


“That there is an universal light, the 

Mniversality of all ages hath plentifully 
testified. There is nothing more constant 
how, that can plead either such antiquity, | 
or general consent. Not a nation in the 
world ever knew an age, in which it was 
destitute of such a discovery of internal 
light, as gave them to discern evil from 
good; that virtue was not ever most com- 
mendable, and vice above all things per- 
nicious and damnable. This is matter of 
fact, which I have already proved, and 
the most barbarous of nations now inhab- 
ited, are a clear demonstration of what I 
say. I conclude therefore since both 
wicked and good men in all ages, have | 
confessed to well and ill doing, and that 
this depends upon the discovery of the 
;divine light of Christ, which manifests 
every reprovable action; that none of 
mankind are exempted trom this illumi- 
nation. 

“But again, it is highly consistent with 
the goodness of God, and order of his 
creation, since it seems unreasonable that 
men should have the benefit of a natural 
sun, which shines on the just and unjust, 
by which todirect their steps, and secure- 
ly transact all temporal affairs: and yet 
that their souls should be left destitute of 
a spiritual luminary, or Sun of righteous- 
ness, when in comparison of the salvation 
of a single soul, Christ countsthe world 
of no value. The soul then hath eyes as 
well as the body ; and as men may see, 
if they please, when the sun is in the out- 
ward firmament, unless they wilfully 
close their eyes, so may all rational souls 
see, if they will, by their eye of reason, 


that spiritual Sun, which gives as true } 


4 


discerning and direction to the mind, how 
to think and desire, as the natural sun 
doth to the body, how to act and walk 
aright. 

“Were not this true, men would mis- 
erably charge God with neglect to his 
creatures. For since it is to be supposed 
that God made nothing but with a design 
it should acknowledge a Creator, after its 
respective nature; and that man’s duty 
was peculiar, namely divine homage and 
worship, expressed generally by a life 
corresponding with that Being who made 
him, it is just that we believe God hath 
indued mankind with something that is 
divine,in order to it; since otherwise, 
man would be destitute of that which 
should enable him to perform that duty, 
without which he could not please nor 
rightly acknowledge God. If then all 
mankind ought to worship, fear, and re- 
verence God, certainly all mankind have. 
an ability from God so to do, or else per- 
fect impossibilitics are expected, man of 
himself being a most impotent creature. 
But it can never stand certainly with the 
rectitucie and justice of the eternal God, 
to expect from man what he never gave 
him power to do, or the improvement of 
a talent he never had. In short, if we 
ought to think that God is to be rever- 
enced and worshipped, we must agree 
that God endued mankind with a Divine 
light and knowledge, in order to that end, 
orsay with the man in Matthew, ‘ God is 
an hard master, an austere lord, he reaps 
where he never sowed.’ But I am almost 


| afraid that the principles and prejudice 


of some, incline them rather to think 
hardly of God, than favourably of the 
light. How ill doth it become those to 
object an impossibility of the hght’s bear- 
ing their iniquities, who are daily wound- 
ing it with their rebellions ? 

“ But they object, some deny they have 
it, and others by their dissolute lives show - 
they are void of it. To which I say, it is 
not impossible for a life of worldly care 
and pleasures, and downright debauche- 
ry, to darken and quite blind that eye 
which onl¥ sees the light of truth, and be- 
ing kept single, preserves the body full of 
light. Ifthrough repentance and contri- 
tion the scales fall off, the light refuses not 
itself to the eye that can and will sce it,. 


i UNIVERSAL LIGUT. 
: to be informed on the subject. He ob- | 
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PANATIOISM, kc. 


The light remains unaltered, it is man 
‘that changes. Would the running mad 
of some men be a good argument to prove 
mankind irrational? Neither is it any 
demonstration against the universality of 
‘the light within, because some have, by 
the stupifyings of sin, renderéd them- 
‘selves insensible of it. 

“Nor doth ill living disprove the suffi- 
ciency of the light, though it prove diso- 
bedience to it. Is it good logic, that be- 
cause a wicked man will not receive 
advice, therefore he never had it? And 
what better reason can it be to say, men 
disobey the light, therefore they never 
had it, whilst that proves they had it, at 
least as a condemner?. A man may be 
said to be lighted, when’ he Knows and 


|| contains the shortest verse ‘in it: ‘Jesus 


wept.’ We separated to our respective 
employments. I wrote the sermon for 
the young parson on that text, while he ~ 
‘was shooting partridges for my dinner; 


delivered it te him, and he preached it the 
next morning.” 


PANATICISM. 
«There is no cruelty so inexorable and 


unrelenting, as that which proceeds from 
a bigoted and presumptuous supposition 
of doing servicetoGod Under the influ- 
ence of such hallucination, all common 
modes of reasoning are perverted, and all 
general principles destroyed—The vic- 


tim of the fanatical persecutor will find 


a does not his duty ; but rather, 1 confess 
when he becomes a better man by such 
illumination. In the first sense, all are 
iluminated ; in the last, only such as fol- 
oe low to obey the light; for they will find 
fee | their understandings illuminated,and their 
hearts mended, of which the disobedience 
as of others deprives them. In short, all 


that the stronger the motives he can urge 
for mersy are, the weaker will. be his 
chance of obtaining it, for the merit of 
his destruction will be supposed to rise in 


value, in proportion as it is effected at the 

expense of every feeling, both of justice 

and of humanity. Had the son of Philip 

the Second of Spain been condemned by 

have light to reprove, unless they have |} the inquisition, his own father, in default 

: quite put out their eyes; but such only |j of any other executioner, would have car- 

tie have it beneficially, as their teacher and |} ried the faggots, and have set fire to the 

. iia Airector, who receive it in the love of it.” |] pile. And in the atrocious murder of 
archbishop Sharp, it is well known that | 

, | | Balfour and his party did not meet togeth- 

‘ | A HIRELING. ‘ jj er at Gilston Muir, for the purpose of as- 

a sassinating the archbishop, but to slay 

one Carmichael, a magistrate. These 

misguided men were actuated (to use 

their own words) ‘ dy a strong outletting 


. Fennell, the hlay-actor, having been 
prevailed with to join a friend in a “shoot- 
ing frolic,” contrary to his own inclina- 


- tion, escaped the unpleasant task in the || of rhe spirit,” shortly to be manifested by 
* following manner: “I was, however, hap- |} the outletting of innocent blood: and one 
ee! pily relieved on this occasion,” says he, |} Smith,a weaver at the Strutherdike, an 


| “by the arrival of the young clergyman 
_g of the parish, just as we were about to | 
“ start. My friend invited him to join in 


inspired man, had also encouraged them 
| s the sport. He observed that he had no 


“all to go forward, seeing that God’s 
glory was the only motive that was mov- 
ing them to offer themselves to act for his 
broken down work.’ 

“These men not happening to find 
Carmichael, were on the point of dispers- 
ing, when a lad running up, sunddenly — 
informed that the coach of Archbishop 
Sharp was then coming on, upon the road 
between Ceres and Beblo Hole. Thus,Car- 
michael escaped, but an Archbishop was - 
“ This being agreed to, I asked him for |} a sacrifice, caught in the thicket, more 
a.text. The New Testament waspro- || costly than the ram. ‘ 7ruly,’ said they, 
duced, and he opened it at the page which |] ‘this is of God, and it seemeth that God 


gun, and accoutrements, and that besides, 
"he had not written his sermon for the 

i next day. I told him that he-was hearti- 
ly welcome to my gun, and equipments, 
and that if he would take my place, I 
az would stay at home, and write his ser- 
mon for him, and it should be ready by 
. i the time of his return to dinner. 
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hath delivered him into our hands ; let us 

not draw back, but frursue him, for all 

looked upion it, considering the former cir- 
-cumstance,as a clear call from God to 
fall upon him? Wemay anticipate what 
tender mercies the Aychbishop might 
count upon froma gazg of such enthusi- 
asts; and the circumstance of a prelate 
murdered at the fet of his daughter, with 
the curious eénversation that accompa- 
nied this act, only prove that fanaticism 
is of the same malignant type and char- 
acter, whether she be engendered in the 
clan or the conclave, the kirk or the 
cathedral.” 


EXTRACTS. 


“Tn naval architecture, the rudder is 
first fitted in, and then the ballast. is put 
on board, and, last cf ail, the cargo and 
the sails. It is far otherwise in the fitting 


up and forming of man; he is launched 
ito life with the cargo of his faculties 


aboard, and all the sails of his passions 
set; but it is the long and painful work of 


his life, toacquire the ballast of experience, 


and to form the rudder of reason ; hence, 


it too frequently happens that his frail ves- 
sel is shipwrecked before he has laid in 


the necessary quantity of ballast, or that 
he hasbeen so long in completing the rud- 
der, that the vessel has become too crazy 
to benefit by its application.” 


“ There are three modes of bearing the 
ilis of life ; by indifference, which is the 
most common; by philosophy, which is 


the most ostentatious; and by religion, 


which is the most effectual. It has been 
actually said, that ‘fhilosofhy readily 
triumphs over fiast or future evils, but 
that present evils triumph over frhiloso- 
- fihy. Philosophy is a goddess, whose 
head indeed is in heaven, but whose feet 
are upon earth: she attempts more than 
she accomplishes, and promises more 
than she performs; she can teach us to 
hear of the calamities of others with mag- 
nanimity ; but it is religion only that can 
teach us to bear our own with resigna- 
tion.” 

“There are a vast number of easy, 
pliable, good natured human expletives 


in the worid, whi are just what the world 
chooses to make them ; they glitter with- 
out pride, and are affable without humili- 
ty; they sin without enjoyment, and pray 
without devotion; they are charitable, 
not to benefit the poor, but to court the 
rich ; profligate without passion, they are 
debauchees to please others, and to pun- 
ish themselves.—Thus, a youth without: 
fire, is followed by an old age without ex- 
perience, and they continue to float down 
the tide of time, as circumstances or 
chance may dictate, divided between God 


‘and the world, and serving both, but. re- 
warded by neither.” - 


“The Christian does not pray to be de- 
livered from glory, but from vain-glory. 
He also is ambitious of glory, and a can- 
didate for honour; but glory in whose 
estimation? honour in whose judgment? 
Notof those, whose censures can take 
nothing from his innocence; whose ap- 


probation can take nothing from his guilt ; 


whose opinions are as fickle as their'ac- 
tions, and their lives as transitory as their 
praise; who cannot search his heart,seeing 
that they are ignorant of their own. The 
Christian then seeks Ais glory in the esti- 


mation, and Ais honour in the judgment of 
Him alone who— 


“From the bright Empyrean where he 
sits, 
ane throned above all height, casts down 
e, 
His ty ant and man’s works, at once 


to view.’” 


| HEREsy signifies election or choic:, and 


is used for an opinion which a maz chos- 
eth as best, or most probable. The same 
word is also translated sect. It is gene- 
rally allowed, that a heretic is one who 
professes to be a Christian, but is not sup- — 
posed to be of the Church, having either > 
separated himself from it, or been exclu- 
ded from it by others. They believe what 
they profess to be true.—As they are 
heretics in our esteem, so are we in theirs. 


Lardner. 


“Opinions.—For the most part peo- 
ple are born to their opinions, and never 
question the truth of what their family or 


their country, or their party profess. ‘They 
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clothe their minds as they do their bo- 
dies, after the fashion in.vogue, not one of 
a hundred ever examines their principles. 
It is suspected of lukewarmness to sup- 
pose examination necessary, and it will 
be charged asa tendency to apostacy if 
we go about to examine them. Persons 
are applauded for presuming they are in 
the right and (as Mr. Locke saith) he 
that considers and enquires into the rea- 
‘son of things is counted a foe to ortho- 
doxy, because possibly he may deviate 
from some of the received doctrines. And 
thus men without any industry or acqui- | 
sition of their own (lazy and idle as they 
are) inherit local truths, i. e. the truths of 
that place where they live, an@are inured 
to assent without evidence.”—Dr. Watts. 


“An Indian being among his white 
neighbours, asked for a little tobacco to 
smoke ; and one of them, having some 
loose in his pocket, gave him a hancful. 
The following day, the Indiancame back, 
inguiring for the donor, saying he had 
found a quarter of a dollar among the to- 
bacco.—Being told that as it was given 

him, he might as well keep it, he answer- 
ed, pointing to his breast, ‘I gota good 
man, and a bad man here, and the good 
man say it an’t mine; I must return it to 
the owner : the bad mansay, why he give 
it to you, and it is your own now—the 
good man say, that not right; the tobac- | 
co is yours, not the money: the bad man | 
say, never mind, you got it, go buy some | 
dram : the good man say, no, no, you must | 
not do so: so I don’t know what to do, | 
and I think I go to sleep; but the good | 
man and the bad man keep talking all | 
night, and trouble me, and now I bring 
the money back, I feel good.’ ” 


“ Another Indian related, that having 


= 


got some money, he was, on his way home, | 
tempted to stop at a tavern and buy some , 


rum: but, said he, pointing to his breast, 
‘I havea good boy, and a bad boy here; 
and the good boy say, John, don’t you stop 
there—the bad boy say, poh! John, never 


mind, you love a good dram: the good 
boy say, noJohn, you know what a fool 


there before ; don’t do so again—When I 


come to the tavern, the bad boy say, come’ 


John, take one dram ; it won’t hurt you 
—the good boy say, no John, if .you take 
one dram, then you take another—then I 
don’t know what to do; and the good boy 
say, run John, hard as you can—so I run’ 
away, and then besure, { feel very glad.’” 


may be forced into, or out of 
external conformity, but not either into or 
out of conviction.”—[ Dil/wyn. 
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